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To the Dean 

Of our worthy Junior College 
Who has added to the knowledge 
Of us all, 

Who has given without measure 
Sympathy for toil or pleasure 
To us all, 

Who always held on high the light 
And always kept the goal in sight 
For us all, 

To him who ne’er our cause forsook 
We humbly dedicate this book 
One and all. 
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To the 
best lit! 
our 
knowl¬ 
edge no 
other 
publica- 
t i o n 
bears 
this ti¬ 
tle. We 
wish e d 
to dis¬ 
tinguish our Junior College by giv¬ 
ing its magazine a fitting name. 
We think we have chosen wise¬ 
ly, and that you may not judge 
harshly without due considera¬ 
tion, let us enumerate some of 
the reasons why the name is ap¬ 
propriate. The Junior College 
is a branch of the University of 
California; their emblem is the 
hear, hence ours is the bear cub. 
Then, too, the bear is the insig¬ 
nia upon our state flag. We 
wish it known that we as the 
student body of the Junior Col¬ 
lege chose the bear cub as our 
emblem because we admired it, 
and wished to be known as pos¬ 
sessing some of its characteristics. 
Bear Cubs are intelligent and giv¬ 
en to investigation. They are full 


of fun and enjoy life. Are not 
these worthy traits? 

Roderick Craig ’21. 

Business Manager. 

- M#M - 

nized, has made remarkable 
progress in the past, and a won¬ 
derful future lies in store for it. 

The t access of th i Junu.r Col¬ 
lege is ciu*e largely to its almost 
innumerable advantages, para¬ 
mount among which is the fact 
that it enables one to pass the 
first, and most critical years of 
his college life in an institution 
where the instruction is of the 
best, .and the classes small; a life 
somewhat like high school—but 
with the freedom characteristic 
of all colleges. The average high 
school graduate, in a large uni¬ 
versity is at a great disadvantage 



































—and a comparisan of scholar¬ 
ship records of Junior College 
and university students for the 
first two years points out clear¬ 
ly that Junior College scholarship 
and training are by far the best. 

The idea that at a large univer¬ 
sity the lower classes receive in¬ 
structions from the prominent 
professors is entirely erroneous 
The lower classes ,are in the 
hands of instructors and student 
assistants; and not until one 
reaches his third year does he 
receive instruction from any of 
the really “big men. n On the 
contrary, at Junior College there 
are no student college instruc¬ 
tors, but college professors. 

Another matter of no little con¬ 
cern is that of finances — a college 
education .away from home, at a 


large university is necessarily a 
matter of great expense, while at 
a Junior College it is a compar- 
itively small one. And there is 
the added advantage in most cas¬ 
es of home environment. 

The Santa Rosa Junior College 
has started on the right road— 
this year the enrollment has 
shown an increase over that of 
last year, and promises to be 
nearly doubled next year. 

As our Junior College grows 
and improves its benefit to the 
community and surrounding 
country will be easily perceived; 
and so there remains but one 
thing for everyone to do—boost 
the Junior College, everywhere 
and at all times. 

Verrel Weber ’20 
Editor 








Nothing is more interesting 
than old books. I never tire of 
looking thru their pages, for at 
<each fresh perusal I discover 
something new about the people 
who have read them. The pen¬ 
manship, as well as the thought 
in marginal notes shows the char¬ 
acter of some former reader. 
Then sometimes one will find a 
marked passage or a turned-down 
leaf. Read this page and the 
person who has read the book 
long ago will stand before you. 
I have often run across objects 
between the pages of an old book 
that had been placed there by 
some reader: a pressed flower, or 
perhaps a letter. But one time I 
found something that interested 
me much more than dried posies 
or fond epistles, fit was a gro¬ 
cery bill. Some tired housewife 
had carried her daily cares with 
her one evening long ago, and 
then had lost them among the 
pages of that old book. Some, 
however, were unable to lose 
their cares among the pages of a 
book, for I found margins filled 
with figures; sums of money at 
six per cent interest. Those men 
were worshippers of Efficiency. 


In a copy of “The Old Curios¬ 
ity Shop” I found the page deal¬ 
ing with the death of Little Nell 
strangely spotted; that reader 
was a kind-hearted soul. A copy 
of “Treasure Island” was filled 
with small, grimy finger prints, 



.and large red blotches that look¬ 
ed as if they might have been 
made by strawberry jam. On 
some rainy afternoon a small boy 
breathlessly sounded out the 
words that held him fascinated. 
In a book dealing with the. mat- 
trimonial trials and tribulations 
of Princess Some-thing-or-other, 
1 found no marked passages, no 
marginal notes, but the pages 
were frightfully dog-eared and 
here and there (thru the book 
were smudges of chocolate. 

School books afford whole 
worlds for exploration. The fly 
leal is covered with assignments 
and notes to some neighbor, and 
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as one turns the pages the joys 
and sorrows of the student are re¬ 
vealed. Here is a problem that 
gave great trouble, and here a 
chapter on which an examination 
was given, while the notes thru- 
out the book tell the pleasures of 
some stern adult ’s youth. > 

Sometimes I have found a book 
which, though old, was stiff, and 
whose pages were without mark 
or blemish, and whose covers had 
been carefully protected. That 
reader was one of those persons 
who look at books as they would 
upon a chance acquaintance: 
something to be treated with re¬ 
serve. If the reader had been a 
woman, there was never a speck 
of dust on her furniture, and her 
curtains were of white lace, 
stiffly starched. If the readei 
had been ,a man, his meals had 
to be ready at the exact minute, 
and woe betide the women of his 
household if there was ever a 
button off his shirt or a hole in 
in his sock! 

One day I took from the shelf 


a large book, one on some branch 
of science. It was a rare volume 
and was heavily bound in Mo¬ 
rocco. On one corner, the bind¬ 



ing had been chewed away by 
the teeth of a pup which had 
found the book where his master 
had absentmindedly left it on 
the floor. For some, perhaps, 
the beauty of the volume w.as de¬ 
stroyed, but the owner had not 
thought so, or he would have had 
the book rebound, and when I 
looked at that chewed corner I 
knew that that man had been a 
lover of dogs as well as of 
science. 

Truly, I would not give a few 
old books for all the new ones 
printed. 


F. L. F. ’21 







PETRIFIED FOREST 


I like to take bycycle rides in 
the country but I also like to 
have an objective. On the occa¬ 
sion of which J write the goal 
was the famous Petrified Forest 
of Sonoma County. 

We rode out the highway toward 
Healdsburg. Although it was 
early in the morning—about nine 
o’clock—there were a goodly 
number of cars on the road. A 
cyclist soon learns not to expect 
much, if any, consideration from 
automobiles. Some drivers of 
cars .are very polite and give 
one as much road as a car would 
need, but, alas! these are in the 
minority. It has been said that 
the men in the big* cars are more 
careless than the small car 
ownerers. I do not see it from 
this point of view, for to me it 
seems a matter of the bigness 
of the driver rather than the 



size of the vehicle. After trav¬ 
ersing the highway for about 
five miles we came to a road 
that turns off to the right and 
leads to Burke Sanitarium. 
From several of the hill tops 
along the road, we could see 
the famous barns of the Rossiter 
Ranch nestled on a little plateau 
among the hills on our left. We 
soon passed the sanitarium which 
is marked by the two large 
white buildings surrounded by a 
cluster of small houses and tents. 
From Burke on, we began to 
ascend, the grade seeming steep¬ 
er than it really was because of 
the sharpness of the pitch in the 
short hills and the gentle slope 



in the long down grades. After 
passing over the top of the spur, 
we descended into a valley, which 
we followed to Mark West 
Springs. The valley is the work 
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of the Mark West Creek, a small 
stream having its source a little 
above the Petrified Forest. The 
road winds along by the stream 
only a few feet above it. The 
creek bed is level and floored 
with round boulders over which 
the water leaps and sparkles in 
the opening of the dense shade 
cast by the overhanging trees. 
We rode through Mark West- 
Springs, which is a modest ap¬ 
pearing place, although it boasts 
of one of the largest grape ar¬ 
bors in the state. 

This arbor is about fifty feet 
in length by twenty in width. 
The massive stems have reached 
the arbor by climbing the porch 
pillars which are about six inches 
square and hollow. As the stems 
grew stronger, they tried to 
straighten out and thus twisted 
the pillars in some cases nearly 
half around. 

The most of the country sur¬ 
rounding Mark West Springs 
is natural woodland and pasture 
land, the few orchards being 
found only in the small valleys 
along some creek. From Mark 
West Springs to the Forest, the 
road is mostly up hill and in 
some places too narrow for safe¬ 
ty. We finally arrived at the For¬ 
est &nd, as it was noon we de¬ 
cided to have our lunch, which 
we had brought with us, before 
seeing the stone trees. The own¬ 
ers have provided a place upon a 
knoll, about a hundred yards 
from the Inn, where one may sit 
in comfort and eat^ his lunch. 


After lunch we went to the of¬ 
fice and one of the guides show¬ 
ed us through the Forest. 

He began the tour by an ex¬ 
planation of the cause for this 
natural phenomenon. He spoke 
of the outburst of Mount St. 
Helena .and the covering of the 
hills with ash. As he spoke, one 
was carried back centuries in 
time until he saw the hill cov¬ 
ered with tall stately redwoods. 
Then came the outburst of St, 
Helena accompanied and foretold 
by subterranean rumblings and 
hissings. Above the mountain 
towered .a column of black smoke 
and ash and probably a few small 
.frocks until, at a considerable 
height, the column widened out 
and overcast the valley and sur¬ 
rounding country with a dease 
pall of smoke through which filt¬ 
ered a few rays from the sun, giv¬ 
ing the valley a Sickly), yellow 
light, ominous and forbidding. For* 
days and weeks the volcano vom¬ 
ited ash and smoke, obscuring 
the sun by day .and the stars by 
night. The scene was marked in 
the day time by the black pall 
and night by the lurid glare and 
by sparks flying up, out of the 
crater. Soon after the beginning 
of this vengeance of nature, the 
birds and animals fled, but the 
trees could not flee and so they 
stood their ground, the heroes of 
a lost cause, until the ash bore 
them to the ground, and buried 
them under many feet of tuffa. 
There they remained sealed from 
the air and its decaying influ - 
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ence until their substance was 
gradually replaced, cell by cell, 
with liquid rock which solidified 
and preserved the shape and 



structure of those giant red¬ 
woods. 


The guide showed us thru the 
forest which consists of half a 
dozen or so tree trunks and nu¬ 
merous small pieces. In one of 
these giant rock trees there is 
growing a young o.ak about 
six inches in diameter. One of 
the trees is twelve feet thru and 
many feet in length. Not many 
years ago they unearthed the end 
of a tree and they are now tun¬ 
neling into the hillside beside 
this tree. I think the known 
length of this tree is about two 
hundred feet. It is now the lar¬ 
gest petrified tree in the world. 

As we left the forest I could 
not help thinking of the line in 
our song, "Let rocks their si¬ 
lence break.” How well these 
trees, now rocks, have spoken of 
the past! R. Craig *21. 
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IN SHOP WINDOWS 

By Frank L. Fenton. 

I. A Pair Of Slippers 

I saw them 

In the window of a shop, 

A pair of slippers, 

Terra cotta and dull blue, 

Glowing softly, 

Warmly, ! »• 

In the window of a shop. 

They spoke of leaping fires, 

Of sparks flying up a black chimney 
Of a soft rug underfoot, 

A deep chair, 

A book. 

Suddenly 

I was jostled by the crowd; 

The wind cut through my coat, 

The rain pattered on the sidewalk, 

Coldly, 

Umbrellas gleamed under the street lamps. 

Then sadly 
I, left them, 

A pair of slippers 
In the window of a shop. 

II. A Chinese Vase 


It stood 

Upon a stand of ebony, 

Glowing warmly red 
Againts the sable background ; 

In all that window full of tawdry things 
It alone stood out,— 

A thing of beauty. 

But where are the hands of him 
Who traced bizzare figures 






Of silver 

Upon the crimson shoulders of the vase. • 

Where are the eyes of him 
Who, through slanting lids, 

Looked fondly 
At his handiwork? 

Where is the heart of him 
Who loved the beauty he created? 

Under the sobbing camphor trees 
Crumbled to dust; 

Under the rustling bamboo 
Lost and forgotten. 

Yet this heathen hath immortality 
For the beauty of his soul 
Goes shinning down the centuries. 

III. A String of Pearls 

Under the glare of light 
The pearls were glistening, 

White as the petal of a lily. 

Surely they were created 
To adorne some slender throat, 

A throat more beautiful than the i earls themsoL cs. 

Yet they are purchased and borne away 
To rest upon a short, fat neck; 

And when their owner goes in state 
To the opera, 

The eyes of all the soulless herd 
Are turned upon the pearls. 

‘ ‘ They cost a cool two hundred the usand, 

They say one to the other. 

But the pearls are glistening, 

White as the petal of a lily, 

Still beautiful, 

Even though they lay upon a short, fat neck. 





















A LUCKY ACCIDENT 

/ 



HE 

rain, 

driven by 

the 

wind, 

was 

corn- 

ing 

down 

in 

solid 

sheets. The 


pave ments 
glistened, 
the depres¬ 
sions in 
the side¬ 
walks were 
filled with 
water. 
Those 

who were sitting around a fire¬ 
place in their homes felt doubly 
comfortable as they heard the 
rain beating against the windows. 

Among the few who were on 
the streets this cold wet night, 
Weis Doris Whipple. She carried 
an umbrella, but because of the 
wind, it gave no protection. Her 
light summer suit was soaked 
through and through, as were 
her thin shoes. This was only 
the third day she had been out 
since recovering from the “flu.” 
She was penniless, jobless, and, 
since this morning shelterless. 

Where would she sleep that 
night? She did not know. She 
would undoubtedly have to de¬ 
pend upon charity for a bed and 
supper, but she was proud. She 
had, after much thought, decid¬ 
ed that for to-night she would 
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depend upon charity and to-mor¬ 
row if she was unable to find a 
position she would telegraph her 
parents. 

She was crossing a street, hold¬ 
ing her umbrella low, in order 
to keep off as much rain as 
possible, when she heard a 
screech of brakes, hastily ap¬ 
plied. The next thing she knew 
she was looking into the face of 
Jack Dalton to whom she had 
been engaged, but who was killed 
in the war. She immediately 
lost consciousness again. The 
next time she opened her eyes, 
she saw a white ceiling, not the 
stained mottled ceiling of her 
boarding house room. As she 
slowly turned her head she 
saw a white wall, curtainless 
windows and lastly, sitting be¬ 
side her bed, a white-capped and 
aproned individual. Then she 
realized that she was in a hos¬ 
pital, but where was Jack ? Had 
she really seen him? She 
might have been delirious at the 
time or, perhaps, she had almost 
left the land of the living and 
Jack had come to meet her. He 
had been a doctor in this very 
hospital before going to France 
and it was possible that his 
ghost haunted his former sur¬ 
roundings. She convinced her¬ 
self that one of these explan¬ 
ations was right and so said 
nothing of it to anyone. 

When Doris had received word 








of his death, she had come to 
the city to forget by plunging 
into the work of earning her own 
living. She had not sent her ad¬ 
dress to her parents, even, but 
wrote to them often to tell them 
that she was well. So far, in¬ 
stead of forgetting, it had been 
mostly remembering, especially 
since seeing his face. The third 
day after the accident when the 
doctor came in toe said, 

“You are niuch stronger to¬ 
day Miss Whipple. Do you 
think you can stand a shock 
At her nod of assent he went 
and called to someone. As the 
doctor stepped out Jack Dalton 


walked in. With an effort Doris 
kept from fainting. 

“Steady now, Doris, don’t faint 
or I can’t come again. You 
fainted the first time you saw 
me and I haven’t been able to 
see you since except when you 
were sleeping.” 

“Jack, I thought that you 

were - 

“Dead? So did everyone else 
until T came back. Your folks 
have been trying to find you 
ever since then. I’ve found you 
now, and, believe me, you won’t 
have a chance to get away 
.again! ’ ’ 

Dorothy Kent ’21. 
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HATRED 


A TREATISE WHEREIN THE AUTHOR ENDEAVORS 
TO DEAL WITH THE MORAL AND PHYSICAL 
ASPPECTS OF HATRED 


We have often been told that 
all hatred is wrong and that no 
hatred is justified, but I hold 
that there may be just and right¬ 
eous hatred. Wrath being a 
form of hatred, let us consider 
one of two instances. Take for 
example the wrath that rises in 



a man who is cranking a Ford 
on a cold morning. Is not his 
passion justified, and is it not 
best that he should give vent to 
his deep emotion in some fitting 
manner, and thereby avoid the 
danger of bursting a blood ves¬ 
sel? As another instance let us 
take Mr. Incolus Suburbis. What 
could be more just 
and righteousness than his hatred 
of his neighbor’s fowls, which 
take such keen delight in ruin¬ 
ing his spring garden, the gar¬ 
den, the garden that had given 
Mr. Suburbis a lame back and 
calloused hands? Such hatreds 
as these, far from being a demor¬ 



alizing influence, are a moraliz¬ 
ing influence, for they bring be¬ 
fore the eyes of the public the 
evils of Fords and fowls, and 
thereby open the way to remedy 
these evils. Indeed, have you 
not notied that Fords are now 
equipped with self starters, and 
that the new wire fence is more 
effective than the old? There¬ 
fore I say that such hatred should 
not be suppressed, but rather 
should be encouraged in order 
that such needed reforms may 
be accomplished. But let us 
turn to the physical aspects of 
the question. 

Anger acts as wine; it is a 
stimulant. While intoxicated 
with anger, a man (and a woman, 
too, no doubt) is endowed with 
superhuman strength, he does 
not feel any wounds that may be 
inflicted upon him at this time, 
and he is often unconscious of 
his surroundings. The after ef¬ 
fects of this intoxication may 
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also be compared to the .after 
effects of wine. For those of 
a strong constitution the “morn¬ 
ing after’’ holds no terrors, but 
those of weaker nerves and body 
suffer from severe head aches 
and complete bodily fatigue. The 
entire nervous system is often 
left in a chaotic state. There¬ 
fore I say, “know thyself!” 
some may imbibe freely without 
fe.ar of the. consequences; others 
must be mono temperate. In 
other words, with some, hatred 
must be suppressed to a certain 
degree in order to prevent dan¬ 
gerous results. 

It is interesting to note that 
these sprees are of various length. 
"With some they spread over 
several days, or even longer, 
during which the appetite is 
stimulated, and the body is fill¬ 
ed with vigor; these sprees pass 
off gradually and with no evil 
effects. With others the per¬ 
iod of intoxication is of brief 
duration, but of great intensity. 
During the period, the person 
is so stimulated that food is un¬ 
necessary, and even repulsive, 
and the body is filled with unus¬ 
ual strength. These sprees are 
the most dangerous, since they 
come to an end suddenly and 
leave the body and mind com¬ 
pletely fatigued. 

I find upon consideration that 
there .are three types of hatred. 
The first and least dangerous 
is that which begins pianissmo, 
and with gradual crescendo, 
which covers several days, works 


up to furioso, and then to the 
climax, after which there is a 
long, gradual diminuendo. The 
second type is generally very 
dangerous to the .angry person; 
it consists of a single, rapid, 
crescendo, a tremendous climax, 
and a sudden, abrupt diminuen¬ 
do. The third type is the least 
noticable and is the most fear- 
ed by the object of the hatred. 
This type sometimes has a ser¬ 
ious effect upon the person who 
is angry, but as often it does 
not. It is the type where the 
melody runs smoothly .and with¬ 
out a break, but in the accom¬ 
paniment there is a sinister, awe¬ 
inspiring tremolo, now loud, now 
soft, never breaking the melody, 
but always there, a seething 
simmering hatred, hatred in its 
most deadly form. 

And now sum up: hatred 
should not be entirely suppressed, 
but should be expressed in such 
a way as to bring about a moral 
and social reform; it li*es with 
each person as to how much his 
anger should be controlled, and 
to this end everyone should 
study the mental and physical 
efforts of anger upon his individ¬ 
uality. HERE 

ENDETH THIS 
TREATISE COMPLETED 
THIS EIGHTEENTH DAY OF 
FEBRUARY IN THE YEAR 
OF OUR LORD ONE 
THOUSAND NINE 
HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY 

Doc. Frank Leo Fenton ’21. 
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TFME ATTTKD TMUKK 

Within that attic trunk, 

Ascrolled and carved 
In ancient pattern, 

Lies a costume of blue satin 

With rich old lace 

And tarnished silver buttons. 

He who wore this satin coat 
Might have been handsome. 

At the ball he danced, 

The gayest. 

Well worn and marked 
His law books lie within. 

They speak of Problem and ambitions 
This is just supposing— 

Who really knows? 

Nothing remains of 
Somebody's life, 

But just three things that lie within 
The attic trunk. 

Isabel Homan '21. 






G R E G § CD N 


That picture on my desk is one 
of Tom Gregson. About the last 
one he had taken, 1 guess. Rath¬ 
er a nice looking chap, Tom was. 
The most striking thing about 
him was his eyes; they were .as 
soft as a fawn’s, yet he seemed 
to look right 'through you. I 
met him first at college. He was 
a transfer from some eastern uni¬ 
versity, and had been here only 
a year when he quit. They 
said his father died. Although 
he didn’t finish his course in 
architecture, it was only five 
years until he was known up and 
down the coast; in ten years he 
was famous all over the United 
States and was making big 
money. Then he died. The 
death of Tom Gregson is one of 
the great mysteries of San Fran¬ 
cisco. I’ll tell you what I know 
about it and then you may think 
what you will. 

^ didu t know Gregson very 
well at college, because he never 
mingled with the rest of us very 
much, and hated a crowd. He 
was the most sensative fellow I 
ever knew and he had an enor¬ 
mous imagination. After he left 
college I had business dealings 
with him from time to time and 
I came to know him quite well, 
as well as I ever could, I think' 

I spent several weeks with Greg¬ 
son the winter he died and it 
was one evening about a month 
before his death that he told me 
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about the dreams he had been 
having. 

You know, P.at, 1 had a sister 
once,” Gregson began in a mus- 
ing tone, as if he were talking' 
more to himself than to me. 
“She was about three years 
younger than I, and when she 
was nine years old she disap¬ 
peared. We were never able to 
find the slightest trace of her. 
She just dropped out of sight 
completely. That was what killed 
my mother, and my father spent 
the rest of his life and a fortune 
in trying to find her, but it was 
no use. He could not get even 
trace. When we came out to 
California it was because my 
father thought perhaps he might 
find some trace of her here. It 
was .about eighteen years ago 
that my sister disappeared, and 
now after all these years I have 
begun to dream about her. The 
dreams aren’t just ordinary ones 
either. They seem as real as 
life itself. It may be foolish, 

but I have come to believe those 
dreams. 

“The first time I had a dream 
about Barbara, I thought I had 
gone into an opium den in China¬ 
town. She was there cooking 
the stuff for the smokers. I 
tried to take her away with me, 
but a short, fat Chinaman called 
some men and had me thrown 
out. 1 struck my shoulder as I 
fell and it woke ,me up. I had 










a fearful headache. That might 
have come from the nervous 
strain, but what astonished me 
■\v.as my shoulder, the one I 
struck in my dream. It pained 
me for days, although I couldn’t 
yee that there was any bruise 
on it. Several times I have had 
a similar dream. The short, fat 
chink seems to be the owner oi 
the den. He looks just like hum 
dreds of other Chinamen except 
that he wears on the index finger 
of his left hand a very queer 
ring. It is a .single immense to¬ 
paz, carved in the form of a 
dragon with an emerald for the 
eye. 1 have tried several times 
to find the joint in the day 
time, but I never can. In my 
dreams every thing is very vague 
until I reach the den ; I never 
see the streets I follow to get 
there. One time when I was 
wandering around in Chinatown 
trying to find some place that T 
would recognize, I thought I saw 
my sister, but it was only for a 
moment. When I reached the 
spot where she had stood, she 
was gone and there was noth mg 
there but a blank wall. And 
still I have those dreams. I can’t 
get rid of them.” 

“Torn,” I said, “you’re letting 
your imagination run away with 
you. You want to stop it or it’s 
apt to be the worse for you.” 

“That’s what I’m afraid of.” 
he said, “and yet I can’t get 
away from those dreams.” 

For the next few days, Tom 
said nothing about our conversa 


tion, and I had almost forgotten 
it when one afternoon about five 
o’clock the whole thing came to 
my mind again. I was hurrying 
down Market Street when I near¬ 
ly ran into a girl and a Chinese 
woman coming out of the Palace 
Hotel. The gir l glanced up at 
me and then away again, but 
that one glance was enough to 
show me that her eyes were ex¬ 
actly like those of Tom Gregson. 
Followed by the Chinese woman 
she quickly entered a limousine 
that was standing at the curb 
and rolled away. The young wo¬ 
man was well dressed, and to 
anyone else she would have 
seemed to be a wealthy woman 
with a Chinese maid. As I stood 
staring after the car, I thought I 
felt seme one grab my arm and 
shake it. I looked around. There 
was no one within six feet of me, 
yet I felt that there was someone 
beside me. The situation was too 
much for me and I started back 
to Gregson’s apartment. 

When I got there I found Torn 
sitting on a couch in his den. 
Even though it was nearly dark, 

I could see that his face was 
drawn and white, and I knew 
that he had been dreaming again. 
He told me what he had been 
dreaming, and this was the con¬ 
clusion of his story: 

“I was following the limousine 
when it stopped in front of the 
Palace Hotel. Barbara and the 
Chinese woman went in. Just as 
they were coming out you came 
along the street and nearly ran 
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into Barbara. Then you stood 
back and watched them go away. 
I r.an up and shook your arm and 
tried to get you to help me fol¬ 
low the limousine, but you paid 
no attention to me and went on 
down the street. Soon after¬ 
ward I woke up.” 

I, too, was getting into Greg- 
son’s dreams. He had described 
to me every thing that took 
place on Market Street when he 
was about three miles away. 
When he mentioned shaking any 
•anil, I turned cold .all over and 
shook like a leaf. I was gi af ] 
the room was nearly dark. A 
feeling of horror and dread came 
over me, and I slept but little 
that night. It seemed as if I 
was lying awake waiting for 
something; I didn’t know what, 
but I lay there tense, waiting and 
listening. About four o’clock in 
the morning it came. I heard 
Tom, groaning. I ran into hig 

100111 aud found him twisting on 
his bed still asleep and moaning 
as if in great pain. I shook 
him violently, and gradually he 
came to his senses. When lie had 
lully regained consciousness he 
said: 

“Well, old boy, it’ s lucky you 
came when you did. If y 0u had- 
n t, I would have been a gonner. 

A big Chinaman had knocked me 
down with club .and in a few 
minutes he would have finished 

ni£.” 


over his eyes. I looked at hie 
l’erhead, bui. of course there was 
no mark «if any kind. 

“1 found out what they’re hav¬ 
ing Barbara do.” Gregson cont-.n- 
ued. “She distributes opium to 
the different bunts. I discovered 
the street that the main den is 
Gn ’ i to °- If’s Dupont Street.” 

1 01 several days Tom complain, 
cd of his head. It was so sore 
that he couldn’t even comb his 
hair. ^ 


e stopped for a few minutes 
mid held ii.e head in his hand? 
complaining of a terrible pain 
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One evening without think- 
mg 1 put my hand on top of his 
head as he was sitting before the 
fire .and he cried out in pain. 
Finally the soreness left him and 
he was all right again. I had to 
go away for a few days and 
Jett the city Monday. Gregson 
hadn’t had any dreams for some 
time then. On Thursday 1 
Picked up a San Francisco paper 
and there on the front page were 
two columns devoted to the story 
of the death of Tom Gregson, 
the famous architect Doctors 
could give no reason for the 
death. There were no marks of 
violence on the body, and no 
traces of poisoning. It Seemed 
•as it the heart had just stopped 
beating fr<mi no cause whatever. 

“The jbhinks got him,” I 
thought, and made preparations 
to leave for San Francisco the 
next morning. I wen t at once 
to Gregson’s apartment. Luckily 
Tom had given me a pass key 
and I had no difficulty in get¬ 
ting in. Tom .always kept a 
diary, and the night before I 
went away he showed me where 






he kept it in his desk. I didn’t 
know why he showed me at that 
time, but as soon as I heard of 
his death I knew. Tbe last en¬ 
try h.ad been made on Wednesday 
morning, the morning before his 
death. It said: 

“Last night I w*ent to the 
opium den again. I saw it more 
clearly this time. The entrance 
is through a secret side door in 
the shop at 28 Dupont Street. 

I immediately went to that 
number . There was an orderly 


\ 


little shop with vases, and howls, 
and carved ivory for sale. With¬ 
in a short, fat Chinaman was 
calmly smoking a pipe and read¬ 
ing the morning paper. As I en¬ 
tered, he rose and folded up his 
paper. He placed it on the 
counter and pressed it down with 
his left hand. On the index fing¬ 
er was a topaz carved in the 
shape of a dragon with an em¬ 
erald for the eye. 

F. L. F. ’21. 
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DAN ’S mother 


Martha was frying- doughnuts. 
She bent her slender form back 
to escape the sizzling, sputtering 
heat, while with her long fork 
she dipped out the crisp brown 
circles from the bubling fat, and 
deposited them in a large granite 
milk pan. Dan, coming up from 
the field a moment, stopped long 
enough to sample her efforts. 

Well, Marty, you making 
doughnuts? That’s good,” and 
helped himself liberally from the 
heaping- pan. “Don’t you know 
Marty, its a scorchin’ outside” he 
continued perching himself on 
the table beside the pan of 
doughnuts. “These are mighty 
nice, Marty, most as good as 
mother’s you’ll c.atch up if you 
keep on trying. ’ ’ 

Just then a howling sound 
from outdoors was heard and 
Marty hastened out with scarlet 
cheeks and in a few minutes re¬ 
turned with their small son. 

^ou didn’t let him sleep out¬ 
doors?” Dan asked. 

‘‘There’s sure to be a draft, 
Mother never let us breathe out¬ 
door air when we were asleep.” 

Marty turned a scarlet red and 
had on the tip 0 f her tongue 
one hundred things to say that 
she did not say. 

Dan then returned to the fields 
to work and left Marty and the 
baby alone. Marty was tired of 
everything. If only she could do 
something right. 
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“Soda buscuits,” said Dan, the 
next morning as he sat down to 
breakfast. “Mother’s receipe*^” 
“Yes.” 

“That’s right, she made the 
best I ever ate. I’m going over 
to Houlton to-day, Marty. You 
wont be lonesome, will you?” 
“No, not with baby.” 

Suddenly an idea struck her. 
She would give her husband a 
treat. She would go after Dan’s 
mother. It was only a four 
mile drive. Dan’s mother had 
never been to see her son and his 
wife, in fact, she hardly knew 
Marty. The wooing and winning 
had taken place at college and 
there Marty and Dan had board¬ 
er. until Dan had bought a small 
home. Nothing would have hurt 
Dan’s mother more, with her 
warm, heart and two hundred 
pounds of flesh than to know 
that she w.as the cause of her 
daughter-in-law’s domestic un¬ 
happiness. It chanced, from one 
cause and another that she had 
never been in her son’s new 
home. 

“Mother!” cried Dan that, 
night, springing up the steps in 
surprise. Well, how in earth did 
you get here?” 

“Marty wouldn’t take, “No,” 
for an answer. She drove over 
m .all this heat. Why, hasn’t the 
baby grown., he looks just like 

ou, Dan, only he’s got his moth- 
er\s eyes . 99 







After rupper Dan lingered in 
the kitchen. “I’m glad you 
brought mother owr,” he said to 
Marty. “You can learn a lot of 
things. Just ask her about 
corn-cake +o-morrow. That you 
made to-night was .a bit soggy.” 

There was a smile of annul¬ 
ment on Marty’s lips to-night. 
Then she said, “Don’t say any¬ 
thing 1o her about it Dan, 
please. ‘ 1 

“Why, of course not, Marty, 
if you d m’t want me to. But 
you know you’ll never learn if 
you’re proud.” 

“Wonder what he’d say if he 
knew that she had made that 
corn bread,” thought Marty 
when Dan had joined his mother 
on the porch. “I’d rather he’d 
find fault with me than to tell 
him, for that wasn’t a fair chance 
for mother as she wasn’t used t'» 
the oven.” 

“You’ve got as nice a little wife 
as ever was, said Dan’s moth¬ 
er, as her son sat down beside 
her. 

“That’s so,” responded Dan 
heartily. “You’ll be a lot of 
company for her and you can 


teach her your ways.” 

“Hasn’t she got her own 
ways?” returned his mother. 

The next day Marty was taken 
sick. The doctor said that she 
was all run down and needed a 
jrest of about four days. This 
left all the work in the hands of 
Dan’s mother. At the end of 
four days Dan was cured of his 
mother’s ways entirely. IIow 
could he have ever thought that 
(hijs mother was a • good Spook? 
Marty was ten times as good a 
cook. As for housekeeping his 
mother was nothing compared to 
Marty. Everything was con¬ 
fused, the butter not churned, 
dirty dishes lying around, the 
clothes not ironed or anything. 
He knew that Marty could do all 
this in no time and have time for 
baking extra things. Oh, how 
good it would be when Marty 
was up and around again! 

The last night Marty was in 
bed she overheard a conversation 
between Dan and his mother at 
the supper table. 

“Mother this bread tastes sog¬ 
gy, why don’t you get Marty’s 
receipt?” Edith Moore ’21. 
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A STAGE TRIP 


It was a hot July morning with which he meant to climb the 
about half past eleven when our famous Lake County mountains, 
train rumbled into the Hopland He entered silently, with a look 
station. Nearly all the passen- of the most wretched boredom on 
gers who dismounted hurried, his face. The only .sound I heard 
like myself, to the Lakeport him utter during our eighteen 
stage. I Avedged myself into one mile trip from Hopland to~Lake- 
of the long, narrow seats, which port ivas a mutteied word or 
Avere placed very close together, two when he was trying, as I had 
and took note of my fellow trav- done, to make his legs fit in be- 
ellers. My attention was first tween two seats. There w.as but 
attracted to a very stout old one other passenger whom I no- 
gentlemen, Avho was puffing and ticed at that stage of our jour- 
Avheezing at a terrific rate as he ney: a short, plump, grey-haired 
tried to force his corpulent body little lady, who by rights should 
between two seats; finally by have been a grandmother, but 
dint of much groaning, he man- whom I soon discovered was a 
aged to seat himself, and with a school teacher. She had spent 
great sigh of relief began to fan all her vacations, and all her 
his red face with his hat. Be- money, travelling, and it had evi- 
hind him came a tall, thin man, dently agreed with her, for she 
a jaded tourist he Avas, dressed was fairly overflowing Avith good 
in the most correct of tourist nature, and chattered all the *way 



“ ‘S too damn hot to ltee 1 ” 
snorted the fat man, and the 
little school teacher, with an as- 


from the train to the stage. As 
soon as she Avas seated, she 
turned to the fat man, who had 
removed his coat and collar and 
was trying to make himself com¬ 
fortable beside her, and said, “It 
is quite warm today, isn’t it? 
It reminds me of southern Italv ’’ 

i ( i Ci A _ 1 , J ' 


is quite warm today, 


icacner, witn an as¬ 
tonished “Oh!” turned to the 
passenger on her left. The con¬ 
ductor (would you call the per- 


little school teacher, 



v numu juu can the per¬ 
son m ho takes your money on 
an auto st-age a conductor 
shouted "All aboard!" and I 
vainly tried once more to arrange 


arrange 




































my legs, as the stage rolled thru 
the main street of Hopland and 
started on its upward climb to 
Highland Springs. 

For some time there was no 
sound except the purr of the 
motor, the labored breathing of 
the fat man, and the chattering 
of the school teacher. A tree 
reminded her of one she had seen 
in Scotland, the mountains and 
roads were exactly like Switzer¬ 
land, and a little creek was a 
perfect twin for one she had seen 
in the Pyrenees! 

At the first curve I became 
fully aware of the woman who 
sat next to me. From all ap¬ 
pearances sbe was one of those 
poor housewives who for the past 
twenty years had done nothing 
but cook, wash dishes and sweep 
floors; if she had suddenly been 
stricken with some dreadful mal¬ 
ady, or had been • fatally in¬ 
jured in some accident she would 
have gasped with her last breath: 
“ Thank Heaven! Pve just 
baked a batch of bread so there 
is something in the house for 
’em to eat, anyway.” She had 



not said a word since entering 
the stage, but when the machine 
was making a turn, hanging it 
seemed in mid-air, there issued 
from this quiet-looking woman 
a screech that drowned the 
stage’s siren, that had been echo¬ 
ing through the canyons, a 
screech so blood curdling that 
for an instant it tricked my im¬ 
agination into believing that the 
banshee of my grandmother’s 
fairy tales was there beside me 
in the form of a woman. Have 
you ever heard a dog howling 
at the moon in the middle of the 
night 1 It was like that, but 
even more ghastly. At each turn 
the screech, increasing each time 
in volume, rang deafeningly in 
my ears, and I and all the other 
passengers were quite used to it 
by the time we reached Highland 
Springs, where my banshee 
left us. 

As the stage stopped, all the 
poor, pitiful summer boarders 



rushed out and stood waiting 
for the mail to be delivered. 
There were those who had dress- 













ed in their prettiest frocks and 
had combed their hair three 
times before obtaining the de¬ 
sired effect; those who had cut 
short their luncheon and c,anie 
'punning out still violently mas¬ 
ticating the dumplings for which 
the inn was notorious; those 
who had returned from a hike 
in the hills: all to witness the 
daily arrival of the stage. We 
stopped at Highland Springs for 
lunch, and the school teacher, 
between bites, told a companion 
how* much the hotel resembled 
one she h.ad seen in Norway. The 
poor fat man breathed more eas¬ 
ily in the dense shade of the 
maple trees surrounding the 
hotel, and to add to his comfort 
he obtained a great bucket of 
ice water which he emptied be¬ 
fore the stage started. 

Since Highland Springs stands 
almost at the top of the range 
of mountains between Hopland 
and Lakeport, the rest of our 
journey was practically all down 
hill, and 'the stage coasted quiet¬ 
ly along. The school teacher 
fell asleep immediately after de¬ 
claring that the Toll House 
looked for all the 'world like the 


lodge on Lord Somebody’s es- 
late in England, and the unusual 
calm that followed must have 
lulled me to sleep, because the 
next thing I heard was the voice 
of the school teahcer saying that 
the glimpse of the Clear Lake 
she had just seen, reminded her 
of the Lakes of KilLarney. Soon 
after, we rolled into Lakeport 
and T was astonished to hear her 
say: “How quaint! I never saw 
anything quite like it in Eur¬ 
ope ! ’ ’ As soon as we stopped 
in front of the hotel, the 'fat man 
began to shout for ice water and 



a shower bath, and the jaded 
tourist and I unwound our legs, 
thankful to be able to stretch 
them out once more. 

F. L. F. ’21. 


# 
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COME IN OUT OF THE RAIN 


One nvay talk about the Heav¬ 
en sent rain all they please or 
about the delight of going out in 
the rain; but with them Sally 
would not agree. 

For with winter came a dark¬ 
ness to her abode that was little 
less than night, due to the small¬ 
ness of the "five by six” room 
and the greater smallness of a 
ties petite window. 

Besides, Sally did not call it 
pleasure to trudge over the black, 
slippery sidewalk with a tyrannic 
downpour drenching her thinly 
clad body and drowning her spir¬ 
its as well. 

At such times the streets look¬ 
ed more than their usual un¬ 
friendly gray, the shops and 
store windows appeared dull. 
Even the people were so obsess¬ 
ed by rain that any benign spir¬ 
it within them was totally swept 
away. 

On these occasions Sally would 
make one reckless expenditure to 
brighten up her spirits—which 
was ten cents for coffee and 
doughnuts or fifteen for flap- 
jacks at Murphy's. 

This very night that our tale 
commences, Sally made her way 
slowly to Murphy's little hos¬ 
telry. 

It really was not such a bad 
place after all thought Sally as 
she pushed open the door with a 
cold stiff hand and was welcom¬ 
ed with .aroma of coffee and en¬ 


trancing smell of hot grease and 
sweet syrup—that spelled flap- 
jacks. 

Ah! how good it felt to sit and 
bask under the light of the elec¬ 
tric light globes and to feel the 
warmtli of the room penetrating 
into her frozen system. So Sally 
was sitting behind a large mound 
of fluffy brown pancakes when 
suddenly a black figure confront¬ 
ed her .and took a seat opposite 
her at the same table. 

Her first feeling was one of a 
daze as she was suddenly inter¬ 
rupted from her reveries by so 
unusual an occurrence. For gen¬ 
erally she h.ad this small table 
in an obscure recess of the room 
entirely her own. Finally she 
gazed across the table at the in¬ 
truder. He was looking vaguely 
for a bill of fare. 

His protruding chin, prominent 
nose and high forehead was sur¬ 
mounted by a luxuriant crop of 
mustard colored hair. 

"Pardon me,” he interrupted, 
directing his gaze at Sally. "Do 
they not have bills of fare here?” 

"Shucks!” replied Sally, "That 
is a waste of money and besides 
everyone knows that the whole 
servin' is made up of doughnuts 
and coffee or pan-cakes.” 

"Oh, I understand; thank 
you,” responded the young gen¬ 
tleman in a rather chagrined 
tone. 

Sally thought next, "I don't 
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see why I always have to be so 
snappish! It’s them irritating 
women with their uncanny tastes 
that get on my nerves and make 
me this way, — H want ,a wider 
lace, or a simpler one or one not 
so plain;’ — until all the stock is 
spread out on the counter before 
them.” 

Somehow the keen gray eyes 
did not look harshly upon 
her but seemed to scan her with 
mild interest. After this uncere¬ 
monious introduction the young 
man began conversation and 
Sally, repentant of her rudeness, 
consented to reply in friendly 
tones. 

Before the close of the rather 
extended repast, Blake Manner- 
ing was sure he had met the girl 
of his dreams — attractive, frank 
of speech, without undue words 
or actions. Sally Avas not so sure 
of her feelings; but that she was 
enjoying herself and being en¬ 
tertained. She arose to go. 

“May 1 meet you again, Miss — 
Miss- - ?” 

“Crompton,” responded Sally. 
“Just as you like,” she replied. 


I generally come here on rainy 
nights,” and off she Avalked up 
to the cash register. 

Blake Mannering smiled. It 
Avas the first time that anyone 
didn’t seem excited over his com¬ 
pany. He, the son of a notable 
banker and sought zealously by 
everyone in high society! This 
little person with her total in¬ 
difference pleased him. It Avas 
fortunate for him that he had 
lost his umbrella and stepped in 
here for shelter. 

Sally continued her Avork, but 
secretly confessed that she 
wouldn’t mind so very much if 
it rained again so that she - 

Well, never mind! Several 
tete-a-tetes folloAved the second 
one at Myirphy’s until even Sally 
was assured that he was the one 
for her. 

Finally one day the tAvo Avalked 
out of the recorder’s office, pro¬ 
claimed man and wife, with noth¬ 
ing but happiness and an un- 
knoAvn sea before them and — IT 
WAS RAINING! 

Esther Sorensen ’21. 
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SAMANTHY ANN VIEWS THE PAGEANT 


‘ ‘ Set, Samanthy, set! ’n tell me 
whet ya seen at the pageant. 1 
been jest thet sceared her fear 
you’d git lost or kidnapped thet 
I was jest gittiin’ ready ter take 
out after ya. ” 

“As though I can’t take keer 
of myself! MV? as what air used 
ter city ways seein’ as how I’ve 
been ter every circus thar fer 
nigh on to fifteen years. But 
Ma it war the purtyest thing you 
ever laid your eyes on ’n I was 
jest thet mad at myself fer not 
makin you come along. ’N Ma 
you never seed such a crowd. 
AVhy ’twas worser ’n a circus 
any day. Even ole man Hardy 
war thar.” 

* ‘ W.al, I ’ll be draAved on! — Har¬ 
man Hardy. Wal, wal! It musta 
been purty good if he’d spend 
his money ter see it. Hurry up 
Samanthy, ’n tell mte about the 
pageant. You alius was the kind 
thet takes an hour t’ tell whet 
other people ken tell in ten min¬ 
utes. Hurry up I say!” 

“Don’t git me excited now ma 
er I’ll forgit it all. First, there 
Avar some songs by a lady whet 
hed on a white dress — all lace 
mind ya, that looked every bit 
as good as thet whet you got fer 
my birthday ’n paid thirty-nine . 
cints a yard fer.” 

“My land, Samanthy. You 
don’t say!! Why she must a 
give ten dollars fer it all. I’m 
feared I shouldn’t a let you go 
ter that there pageant — you 
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might be a gittin’ extravagant 
notions. But go on Samanthy 
Avhet happened thin?” 

“Wal thin the King came in 
along with his guard and Ma 
they Avar the yallerist things! 
Even yallerer than thet yaller 
dorg ’o Mandy’s, an’ they do say 
as how they all Avar only school 
kids.” 

“You don’t say! Wal by 
gravy it d;oes beat a hen a peck¬ 
in’! Hoav was it ever did?” 

“Wal they do say t’was only 
yaller paint and dirt mixed ter- 
gether. Thin in came la lot of 
girls whet the program said war 
Egyptians. These here Egyptians 
had on Avhite bloomer-like dress¬ 
es Avith different colored sashes. 
Wal, they waved their arms 
around in the air fer awhile, try- 
in’ ter make the King who Avar 
the Sun grant them rain, so their 
crops would grow. Kin you im¬ 
agine that!—a Avorshipping the 
sun?” 

“Wal I’ll be gosh-ding-er I 
mean I’ll be drawed on—heath¬ 
ens right in our midst. Saman¬ 
thy we must do our duty ’n re¬ 
port it at the very next meetin’ 
of the Ladies’ Aid.” 

“But Ma you don’t under¬ 
stand. They war jus’ actin’.” 

“I swan now, were they now. 
Wal, I do SAvan. But git a move 
on ya Samanthy. Whet happen¬ 
ed next?” 

Wal, these her Egyptians danc¬ 
ed ’n danced and finally —iioav 






maw remember ’twar only actin’ 
—they all fell down flat in front 
of the King but he didn’t pay 
the least bit of attention to them 
at all ‘n’ so they all danced out.” 

‘‘Just let me say this Samanthy 
— It’s almighty big wonder ter 
me thet you ain’t entirely cor¬ 
rupted after seein’ those girls. I 
can’t say as I’ve noticed any 
change in you but I’m lookin’ fer 
it any minute.” 

‘‘Now maw — if you’ll believe 
it, it was awful purty and the 
people clapped lots.” 

‘‘All 1 kin s.ay is thet there are 
still lots of fools in the world. 
But fer heaven sakes Samanthy 
get a wiggle on you er you’ll 
not be done until this time next 
year.” 

“Wa'i, gimme a chanst! Af¬ 
ter the Egyptian girls, the Greci¬ 
an girls came on and they war 
turrible purty in their white 
dresses with big sleeves thet 
floated out whin they danced like 
butterfly wings. Wal, they 
danced ‘n’ danced but the King 
would not give them his favor so 
the Indians came in. Whin I 
seed those Indians 3VIa I war thet 
sce.ared fer a minute that I wisht 
I hed my six-shooter along. They 
war the awfullest lookin things— 
barfooted ‘n’ in rags and starv¬ 
ing. They danced fer the King 
but he was not pleased so the fa¬ 
vorite daughter of the chief 
danced fer him, by herself. This 
won his favor an’ it rained and 
the crops all perked up an’ 
growed swell. Thin the Egyp¬ 


tian girls .and Grecian girls all 
canre back and three of the pur- 
tyest beautifullest girls in the 
purtyest most beautifullest dres- 
es of all colors danced whet the 
programe said as how was ttoe 
“Mower Dance.” Thin Mr. Bur¬ 
bank the man what invented 
Burbank spuds ‘n’ Shasta Dais¬ 
ies ‘n’ lots of other things, and 
fer who the pageant was give 
stood up thin ‘n’ everyone clap¬ 
ped and thin they sang “Ameri¬ 
ca” and thet war the end.” 

“Wal, I swan, if thet warn’t, 
’N‘ you say so how Twar all 
give fer this here Mr. Burbank?” 

“Yes mostly but that ther^ 
programe said too that it was 
give ter start money fer a mem¬ 
orial buildiV fer agriculture.” 

“Dll be gosh din-er-ITl be 

drawed on if thet warn’t swell. 
Who ever thunked it all out?” 

“Some lady called Hodge.” 

“Wal all I kin say is her head 
musta been full of somethin’ 

sides mind, ’n’ I wish as how I 
could shake with her and thet 

you’d git acquainted with her 

Samanthy an’ maybe you could 
git ter be as smart as she is.” 

“Maw, sometimes I think as 
how you don’t appreciate my 
brain power. Ef you only would 
learn to ’predate me you’d sure 
think I war smart — now take fer 
instance how nice I tole you 
’bout the pageant. Ain’t that 
proof thet I’m smart?” 

“Wal, all I kin say Samanthy 
is thet I hope you wont git the 
big-head because you must re- 
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member thet I war alius smart 
an’ course ’twould come natural 
for ya. I alius hev wanted you 
ter git the advantage of an’ edu¬ 


cation an’ I guess this here pag¬ 
eant war a real treat.” 

“That it war.” 

Annie Sheppard '21. 


REALIZATION 

The sun is set, the night is come. 

The sounds of day are stilled. 

I rest beneath a starry sky, 

My soul with awe is filled. 

1 see again the ageless stars 
To me a magic sight; 

How wonderful they truly .are, 

Those gleaming points of light! 

1 look into a boundless space 
Whose reaches are so great, 

I realize not what I see 
But needs must call it Fate. 

But surely when I call it Fate 
I do not credit Him 

Who made the stars and world'! see 
So distant and so dim. 

bntil my one remaining doubt 
If God .and Heaven there is 

Departs and leaves me in repose: 
These worlds are surely His! 

R. CRAIG ’21. 
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The first Wednesday in April 
the student body of the S. R. J. C. 
declared a college holiday Ditch 
Day. On that day the students 
did not attend their classes, and 
we hope that next year the 
precedent will not be forgotten 
The weather was beautiful, .and 
hence we decided to go to the 
ocean for the day. We thought 
that the coast in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Wright’s Beach would 
be as good a place as we could 
well find. 

By a little after nine o’clock 
in the morning, the students and 
chaperones, Mrs. Wolfe, wife 
of the Dean, and Mrs. Cole, .as¬ 
sembled in front of the high 
school building, and were con¬ 
veyed in three ears to Sebasto¬ 
pol, where we included in our 
party two girls residing there. 
As is usual, there was some en¬ 
gine trouble, which we adjusted 
before leaving the town. The 
rest of the journey was unevent¬ 
ful. The fields and hillsides 
bordering the road were beauti¬ 
ful to behold, some planted in 
orchards of blooming apples, 
some covered with luxuriant 


grass. Of the three machines, 
one was far in the lead. They 
turned off the road, and of 
course, the other two machines 
passed the turn off without 
thinking of following it. Be¬ 
cause of this we were late in as¬ 
sembling on the beach. We 
carried the lunch down, .and 
spread it upon a paper table 
cloth, as is usual at picnics. The 



viands, to call the provisions, 
food would scarce do them jus¬ 
tice, had been prepared by the 
girls, and certainly did them 
credit. We passed a merry hour 
e.ating lunch, and then basked in 
the sun for a while. 

Soon the lure of the water 
proved too great for a number, 
and donning bathing suits, we 
braved the chill waters. Chill 
does not do the Pacific justice, 
cold or frigid might be more ade¬ 
quate in describing the icy wat¬ 
ers. Yet, cold as the water was, 











several enjoyed it very much, 
although few remained long in 
the waves. There is nothing like 
bathing in the ocean. 

We might mention in passing, 
that two of the boys found some 
dried kelp, and constructed horns 
of them. The sounds produced 
were not of a melodious nature, 
and many of us were somewhat 
annoyed by the persistent efforts 
of the juvenile musicians. One 
of the boys brought his horn to 
school the next day — but we 
digress. 

It is wonderful how quickly 
and pleasantly an afternoon may 
be spent in a congenial gather¬ 
ing. We sat in: the sand, be¬ 
tween our plunges in the break¬ 
ers and were grateful for the 
warm rays of the sun. 

There were two cameras and 
several rolls of film, in order 
that the event might have a pic¬ 
torial record in the annals of 
the college. Many of us soon 
learned not to turn when ad¬ 
dressed from behind, because we, 


like the heathen, feared the eye of 



the camera. Despite their best 
efforts, everyone had his picture 
taken, and if you will look at 
some of them on other pages of 
this “Bear Cub” you will agree 
with us that our photographer 
secured some clever effects. 

We had a lunch at about four 
o’clock, at which we managed 
to finish nearly all the food pre¬ 
pared for one meal. Perhaps 
you desire an enumeration of the 
delicacies, but we hold that such 
a repast is too nearly divine to 
be exposed to the public gaze. 

By four thirty we were ready 
to begin the homeward journey, 
this ride was as uneventful as 
the first one. .We arrived at 
our various domiciles feeling that 
the world, our world, was pretty 
much alright. 

R. Craig ’21. 
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The second year of the'Junior 
College has gone through with a 
rush as to social affairs. Early 
in the semester our Dean and his 
vivacious wife, who were new 
acquirements of the Junior Col¬ 
lege, entertained the students at 
their home on Fourth Street. The 
evening was really a reception to 
the new students and faculty and 
a field meet was participated in. 
Miss Walker and Mr. Howes were 
captains of the opposing sides. 
Annie Sheppard won the fifty 
yard dash in blowing a peanut 
across the floor with great rap¬ 
idity. Isabel Homan succeeded 
ed in completing the difficult 
feat of running the high hurdles 
consisting of broom sticks; and 
Mr. Howes won the “Standing 
Broad Grin.” Miss Walker’s 
side proved victorious, winning 
the wonderful silver trophy cup 
containing enough candy to treat 
the victor. Delicious refresh¬ 
ments were served and the party 
broke up after some college 
-songs by the ’bunch. 

Hallow’een Eve, was spent at 
the home of Inez Russell, five 
miles from Santa Rosa. Games 
and spooky stunts were played 
and a feature of the evening was 


a husking race. An appropriate 
supper was enjoyed at a late 
hour. 

Quite a function of the semes¬ 
ter which we hope to have per¬ 
petuated by the following classes 
was a New Year’s Eve Masque 
dance. Many original costumes 
were displayed and the New 
Year was welcomed with spirit. 

On April first the Occidental 
Glee Club gave us a concert un¬ 
der the auspices of the Junior 
College and the members were 
given a dinner by Mrs. Wolfe 
before the performance. The 
boys were entertained in pairs 
for the night at various homes 
of Santa Rosa supporters of the 
Junior College and so boost ed the 
Southern College among their 
Northern friends. 

Not having had any vacation 
since the first of the year the 
students decided to inaugurate 
a “Ditch Day” on April the sev¬ 
enth. We held a picnic at 
Wright’ Beach going and com¬ 
ing in autos belonging to indiv¬ 
iduals of the student body. 

The weather was beautiful, the 
water was cold, the lunch was 
great; everybody enjoyed every¬ 
thing. 
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The evening of April ninth the 
J. C. Student Body met at the 
home of Verrel Weber to discuss 
the name of our annual publica¬ 
tion and although we canxe to no 
decision that evening a suggest¬ 
ed name was the price of ad¬ 
mittance and we accomplished 
considerable along with the fun. 

The Girl’s High Jinks was in 
the form of a house party at the 
Russell ranch. We indulged in 
all sorts of pranks and had a 
ripping time . 

One hot afternoon in May when 
it was too suffocating to work 
the girls went out the highway 
to Mark West Creek; found a 
swimming hole and with “eats” 
enough to feed a regiment, we al¬ 
most suffered but were better 
able to resume the daily regime 
next day. 

Then the Junior College gave 
a reception to the Seniors of all 
the schools of the county. Alida 
Showers, one of our former stu¬ 
dents, who is attending the Col¬ 
lege of Pacific, came hack to 
play for us. Miss Miner helped 
by making and serving the punch 
assisted by several girls from the 
Junior High classes. Roses were 
used in French baskets suspend¬ 
ed from a black and white check¬ 


er-board ceiling making the old 
gym. look more festive than it 
ever had. I was an entire suc¬ 
cess and we hope not a few of 
our guests will join our Student 
Body this coming year. 

The next to the last week end 
before the semester’s work was 
over, we spent at Rionido. The 
cottages of Mr. Houx and Mr. 
King, which ajoin each other, 
were secured by Waldemar King 
and the students and faculty 
swam, boated, hiked and ate for 
three delightful days. 

The last Friday before parting, 
for many of our faculty are leav¬ 
ing us, we went to swim at Burke, 
the home of Eunice Gutermute 
and after evading the sun in his 
efforts to scorch us for several 
hours, we went to the Russell 
ranch where a Farewell Dinner 
was served. 

Mrs. Wolfe has been a most 
efficient .and enthusiastic aid to 
all our social activities. The 
whole faculty have always coop¬ 
erated and the student body has 
worked together with excellent 
accord to make our affairs a 
success. With our work we have 
played and been thoroughly 
alive. 

Eu lice Gutermute ’20 
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junior College Doings 

JUNIOR COLLEGE VAUDEVILLE 

I went to see the Bear Cub’s play 
Wednesday, at half past ten. 

I heard the orphan’s guardian say: 

“My charge’s strength has given way 
Only the hard earned cash you pay 
Will bring him to again.” 

And my heart bled to hear him yell 
“Eliminate the eggs!” 

Then Frank on the piano fell 

And made its classic raptures swell 
I’m here to say he did it well, 

Knocked Cortot off his pegs. 

Miss Walker sang: the play began 
I tell you it was great 
Yes, Inez Russell surely can 

Make Bernhardt seem an “also ran.” 

And, when in earshot of a man 
His sleep exterminate. 

And I admired the baby’s squall 
Likewise, the maiden aunt 
A good night’s rest was had by all 
The Californian, (eight feet tall) 

Roderick played with what I call 
A manner disputant. 

As Porter, Thomas was all there 
And the worthy Mr. King 
Played his triple role with savior faire 

Frank handled his mustache with care 
His wife’s embraces had their share 
In jazzing up the thing. 

The way in which the play was done 
Gave me ecstatic fits 
I hope the Bear Cub made some “mun” 

I got my money’s worth of fun 
For l was “touched” more ways than one 
I lost my last two-bits. 

Edwin R. Clapp. 
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—THE FRENCH CLUB— 


J. C. french club was or¬ 
ganized to promote the practical 
side of the study of French. It 
was felt that the students needed 
more practice in spoken French 
out of the class room and our club 
has afforded this as well as much 
pleasure to the students. The so¬ 
ciety was organized under the gui¬ 
dance of Miss Walker, the head 
ot the language department. 

At the first meeting this year 
we elected officers as follows: 
Verrel Weber, president; Thomas 
Brownscombe, vice president and 
Frank Fenton, secretary. Laura 
Whitney was put in charge of the 
program committee, Xo see that 
some form of entertainment was 
planned for each meeting. 

Our rules are few— the princi¬ 
pal one being that no English be 
spoken during the meetings. Any 


language save French is subject 
to a fine. 

During the year various mem¬ 
bers of the club have been in 
charge of the programs and sev¬ 
eral interesting meetings have re¬ 
sulted. At the last gathering be- 
for Christmas Dorothy Vaughan 
was in charge, and had arranged 
a real Christmas frolic. We had 
a tree with all the “fixings” and 
a small appropiate present for 
each person. After the gifts had 
all been opened and .admired 
Miss Walker told us how the peo¬ 
ple of Italy spend their Yule- 
tide season. 

This is only one of the several 
good programs we have enjoyed 
this year. In the future we hope 
to see the French Club have a 
greater success and go on to do 
many new things. 

Elsie Moore ’21 


THE STUDENT BODY 

Republican, Mr. Banker, an ad- 


The student body officers elec¬ 
ted for this year were: Presi¬ 
dent, Laura Wnitiiey, Treasurer 
dnt, Laura Whitney, Treasurer 
Eunice Gutermute. The most in¬ 
teresting features of our assem¬ 
blies have been the vocational 
lectures arranged by Dr. Clyde 
Wolfe. 

These speakers were: Attorney 
Hilliard Comstock, Dr. Shaw, 
Rev. Ingram, Mr. Waite of the 


vertising man, and Mr. Hull, 
principal of Analy High School. 

These lectures aided us greatly 
in understanding the values of 
the various professions. Each 
speaker told of the advantages 
and disadvantages of his profes¬ 
sion and also the opportunities in 
it. We were impressed that a 
profession must not be chosen un¬ 
less a person is fitted for it. 

Dorothy Kent ’21. 
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Domini Borst went out ' A ' *'' 
our Bailie for a tour of the Moores 
of an adjoining parish. On their 
way, they met a Walker who told 
them of a Shepherd he had just 
passed who was complaining ot 
the depredations of a Grey Wol , 
the TCing of marauders, “Hows 
your nerve!” asked the Bailie. 
“Fine”, said Borst, “If " e 
Russel we might catch the beast 

in a Web er Steel trap.” 

A highland lassie was rapidly 
approaching, “Ho, man ” she 
cried, “I am A perfect Leddy and 
1 beseech your ’assistance. My 
name is Craig, and across yon 
Fen, ton upon ton of earth has 
buried my grandsire beneath an 
avalanche, and unaided I Kent 
rescue him.” “Fairest daughter 
of Eve,” parred Borst, “Where 
are the Adams of the vicinity. 

“I know not,” she replied, an 
I care not a Whit, nay I—’’ and 
she broke off to let hei e> es, 
the most beautiful of Browns 
come to rest upon the expressive 
countenance of our interested 
Bailie who whether he Saw er 
’n sunshine or shadow, was viol¬ 
ently smitten with charms. 
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1T MADE NO DIFFERENCE 


As the railroad train was stop¬ 
ping, an old lady, unaccustomed 
to traveling, hailing the passing 
conductor, asked: 

“Conductor, what door shall 

I get out by ?” 

“Either door, ma’am,” he gra¬ 
ciously answered, “The car 
stops at both ends.’ 

Annie S.—Where shall I sit? 
j G H.—Oh, go and sit on 

your thumb. 

A S.—i would, but its got a 
nail in it! 

Maggie—The garbage-man is 
here, sor. 

Mr Borst absent nundedly 
(from deep thought)—My! my! 
Tell him we dont want an\ 
today. 

Logic 

Dr. Wolfe (explaining problem— 
If six boys eat a barrel *of apples 
in twelve days, then twelve will 
eat -them in six days. 

Edith M.—Then, I suppose, if 
one ship crossed the ocean in 
ten days, ten ships would cross 
it in one day. 
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The latest of style and the best 
of quality for less money 


297 cash stores make it possible 


J. C. PENNEY co. 


D. M.—Tell me, honestly, have 
you ever found any practical 
use for “what you learned at 
school? 


Waldemar—I should say 1 
have. One night when a burg¬ 
lar got into my house I scared 
him off with our college yell. 
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STANLEY HOSMER 


MUSIC SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

STATIONERY 


420 Fourt Street Santa Rosa California 


Chorusf—How d’you get back long? 
so soon? Why were you gone so Verrel:—Flu. 


WM. McK. STEWART E. McK. STEWART 

■ ■ - 

St. Rose Drug Co. 

THE STORE OF QUALITY 

DRUGS, MEDICINES, PERFUMES, TOILET ARTICLES 
SPONGES, TRUSSES, ETC. 


THE PLACE WHERE YOU GET A SQUARE DEAL 

PHONE 76 

• 3* ‘ j 

COR. FOURTH AND A STREETS SANTA ROSA, CALIF. 
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EASTMAN KODAKS—FILMS 


Plates and Paper 


DEVELOPING and PRINTING 


By Experienced Photographer 


Our Drug and Prescription 


Departments are Complete 


in Every Detail — Only 


Goods of Best Quality 


Obtainable Will be 


Found Throughout Our Store 


Luttrell Drug 

Co. 

527 FOURTH STREET SANTA 

D — --- - --- 

---- 

ROSA, CALIF. 

-1 

-1 


DON'T BUY ANYTHING 


THAT YOU DON’T NEED 
BUT WHEN YOU REQUIRE NEW 

Clothing 

Furnishings, Hats, 

Women's Ready-to-Wear Underwear, 
Gloves, Millinery, Etc,, 

Piece Goods of All Kinds 

WE WANT TO SELL THEM TO YOU 


















KODAKS 


WE SELL EVERYTHING 


and SUPPLIES 


EUGENE C. EARMER 


THE FAIR STORE 


Druggist 


A. C. Barnes 


Fourth Street Corner D 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 


639 FOURTH STREET 


Barber—Any special way you Tom B.—Yes; off! 
want your hair cut? 


SONOMA 


Seeds and Plants 
Bulbs and Shrubs 
Roses and Ornamentals 
Fruit and Nut Trees 
Grasses and Clovers 
Cover Crops 
Grain and Mill Feed 
Beans and Potatoes 
Pottery, etc. 


GROWERS 

and 

DEALERS 
FIELD 
FLOWER 
VEGETABLE 
TREE and 
SHBUB 
SEEDS 


Stock and Poultry Remedies 
Bird Seed and Supplies 
Tools and Implements 
Poultry Supplies 
Incubators, Brooders, Etc. 
Insecticides and Fungicides 
Sprayers and Appliances 
Soil Helps and Fertilizers 
Nursery and Florist Supplies 


WE HAVE OUR OWN TRIAL GROUNDS 
SEED FAHJH AND NURSERY 
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705 FOURTH STREET 


SANTA ROSA CALIF. 











BRAINS ARE MOST IMPORTANT 

in fighting the world’s battles, but being well-dressed, 
gives one a footing among those who have achieved. 

ADLER ROCHESTER 

clothes are selected by men of good taste, because they 
typify the higher qualities of tailoring and design. 

WE APPRECIATE 

especially the acting demands of the high .school and 
college trade. 


Expert 
Tailor 
at your 
Service 


BROOKS CLOTHING CO. 

SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA 


Open 

Saturday 

until 

9:00 P. M. 


CHARACTER AND REFINEMENT 

FOOTWEAR 

R. C. MOODEY & SON 




















Hellwig's 


—WELLKN OWN— 


COFFEE CAKES 


(30 VARIETIES) 


Our Mail Order Department Enables us to 
Send Them to You 


Hellwig's 

Bakery and Restaurant 


41 STOCKTON STREET 

San Francisco, California 
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BOOKS 

STATIONERY 

OFFICE SUPPLIES 



$25.00 

Down 

will pnt 
this lovely 


ART GOODS 
TYPEWRITERS 



Nocturne 

Model 

SONORA 



in your homo 






“Clear as a Bell" 


C o r r i c k s 


Formerly 
C. A. WRIGHT 


Why be satisfied 
with anything but the 
finest in phonographs 
when you can buy one 
on easy terms? 

This Nocturne Model 
Sonora in choice of 
three finishes can now 
be had for $25.00 down 
and $10.00 per month; 
$160.00 in all. 

Come in and ask to 
see the Nocturne to¬ 
day or send us your 
name and address for 
particulars by mail. 


Marlow's Music House 
Largest Music Dealers 
in Sonoma County 

■ . Opposite Court House - Santa, Rosa 
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HOME OF 

HART, 

SCHAFFNER & MARX 
STYLEPLUS CLOTHES 
MALLORY HATS 
DUTCHESS TROUSERS 
INTERWOVEN SOX 
MANHATTAN SHIRTS 
613 FOURTH STREET 
KODAKS 
SUPPLIES 

Fourth Street Comer D. 

KEEGAN BROS. 


Teacher—Why, you naughty 
boy, I never heard such language 
since the day I was born! 

Pupil—Yes bn, I suppose there 
was a lot of cussin’ that day. 


529 4th Street Santa Rosa 

VISIT 

Jacobs 

DANCE HALL 


CANDY and 
ICE CREAM 


Waldemar (describing a 
catch) — The trout was so long — 
I tell you I never saw such a fish! 

Rod. — No, I don’t suppose you 
ever did. 

ii-■ 

Bake - Rite 
Bakery 


613 FOURTH STREET 
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C. NIELSEN, President 


A. NIELSEU. Sec. and Treas. 


SANTA ROSA FURNITURE CO. 


322-330 FOURTH STREET 

EVEYTHING FOR THE HOME 

Stickley and Karpeii Furniture The Ampico Reproducing Piano 

Hoosier Cabinets 

Whitall Rugs and Carpets Haines Bros. Pianos 

Buck’s Stoves and Ranges 

Biglow Carpets and Rugs Player Pianos 

Wedgewood Ranges 

Brass and Iron Beds Play Roll Music 

Electric Hot Point Goodsl 

Leggett Springs Edison Diamond Disc 

TVliite* Frost and Astoria Refrigerators 
Sealy Matresses Phonographs and Records 

Curtains and Draperies 

Mais Comforters Columbia Phonographs 

Window Shade*] 

Sunset Pillows .. and Records 

First Class Upholstering 


TELEPHONE 372 


SANTA ROSA, CALIF. 


Professor—If the gentleman in move his hat I will proceed to 
the back row will kindly re- point out a concrete example. 


SANTA ROSA 
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SYNONYMOUS WITH PERFECT FIT AND SERVICEABILITY 


Good Men's Wear Store 
GEORGE 0. HENDERSON 


Frank—Yes, I’m continually key, you wouldn’t have to break 
breaking into song. in. 

Tom—If you’d ever g»et the 


TYfVfUVT HARDWARE And 
U1AU1N IMPLEMENT CO. 

High Grade Hardware 

Winchester Guns and Amunition 

Fishing Rods and Tackle of all Discriptions 

Winchester Razors 

Keen Kutter Knives 

Yale Builders Hardware 

The Best in Household Goods 

THE WINCHESTER STORE 


Phone 30 
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Carefully Cut and Well Tailored is my Motto 


Careful Tailoring Insures That my Garments 
Will Hold Their Shape 

This Will Appeal to the Man Who Desires 
Good Services as Well as Style 


C. M. PIPES. TAILOR 


406 ROURTH ST. 


SANTA ROSA 




Let Love Print 

I t 

EARNEST C. LOVE, Printer 

TELEPHONE 331-J 

619 Wheeler St. - - Santa Rosa, California 

Goedls Kiglit^ Prices 

*ht 
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